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EDITORIAL 


What do you believe? 


At ONE we believe that the homosexual in our present society oc- 
cupies the position of a second-class citizen; that many of the rights 
and freedoms vouchsafed the heterosexual are daily being denied to 
the homosexual. 

To study ways of safeguarding individual liberty from such tyranny 
of the majority “A Homosexual Bill of Rights” was programmed as 
the theme for ONE’s 1961 Midwinter Institute. From the Institute ses- 
sions there seem to have emerged two quite opposite viewpoints. 

The first of these is nicely expressed in the words of John Stuart 
Mill; **The sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number, is protection, ...The only part of the conduct of anyone, for 
which he is amenable to society, is that which concerns others. In the 
part which merely concerns himself, his independence is, of right, ob- 
solute. Over himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is 
sovereign.” 

Opposing this is the belief of a large number of homosexuals that 
the lot of the homosexual is not so bad after all; that ONE is being 
alarmist in its position and that its efforts are self-created troublemak- 
ing. 

The attitude reflected by this opposite viewpoint seems to be best 
expressed by Edmund Bergler: “Every homosexual is an exquisite 
injustice collector, and consequently a psyhic masochist. The psychic 
masochist is a neurotic who constantly creates, by means of his own 
unconscious provocations, situations in which he finds himself ‘hehind 
the eight-ball.’ What he is really after, although consciously he is ig- 
norant of this dreary fact, is defeat, humiliation, rejection. With pre- 
dictable regularity, this drama is enacted.”’ 

What do you believe? 


The Editors 
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ONE MIDWINTER INSTITUTE 
a report by W. Dorr Legg 


Director, ONE Institute 


Planning It All 


Planning the Midwinter Institutes 
has always been taken seriously by 
the members of ONE’s staff. Since 
the first in January, 1955, these an- 
nual events have come to be consid- 
ered as the climax, or culmination. 
of the year’s efforts in the field of 
homophile education. 

To review the themes selected and 
the subjects presented over the years 
(see ONE Institute Quarterly, Sum- 
mer 1960) is to trace the evolution 
and maturing of attitudes concerning 
homosexuality among those partici- 
pating. At times hesitantly, yet, un- 
mistakable in direction, has been the 
trend towards a_ recognition that 
homosexuality is a valid way of life 
and that homosexuals can be self- 
respecting members of society without 
being masked in protective disguises 
of any sort. 

In making preparations for the 
1961 Midwinter Institute the Mem- 
bers of ONE, Incorporated held sev- 
eral meetings to discuss plans, finally 
choosing July 11, 1960, “A Homo- 
sexual Bill of Rights” as the topic, 
directing also that a convention-style 
format be devised for the program. 

Subsequently the Corporation also 
voted that ONE Institute of Homo- 
phile Studies be assigned the task of 
working out the details and that it 
devote one of its classes (HS-260, 
‘Theory and Practice of Homophile 


Education”) to that purpose for a 


full eighteen-week semester, begin- 
ning in September, 1960. 

By these separate actions the Cor- 
poration conclusively determined the 
theme of the 1961 Midwinter Insti- 
tute, and also specified that it was to 
be a project in homophile education. 





Thus, any idea that there would be 
either some majority determination 
of the outcome or that the theme 
could be changed in midstream would 
have been out of order. What was 
planned was a serious, thoughtful ex- 
amination of one of the classic prob- 
lems in ethics and philosophy, i.e.. 
the specific application of general 
principles concerning rights to an 
important societal problem. 

It was well understood by those at- 
tending HS-260 that this was a dar- 
ing project, one presenting formid- 
able challenges, but this did not 
deter the class from following out its 
prescribed duties. They recognized 
that they must use great care in plan- 
ning their work, or else they would 
be courting failure. 

Week after week the class ex- 
amined many various methods pro- 
posed for approaching the “Bill of 
Rights” assignment, soon finding 
that there were two distinct cate- 
sories of work they must undertake: 
(1) the physical planning of a novel 
arrangement of the sessions them- 
selves; (2) the theoretical, or idea- 
logical, questions arising in connec- 
tion with the equally novel concept 
that homosexuals might have specific 
rights as homosexuals, rights now 
generally denied to them. 

Very early in the class-work the 
principle emerged that group engage- 
ment should be a guiding principle 
throughout. It was hoped that those 
who could not attend the Midwinter 
sessions, as well as those present, 
might be made to feel a lively sense 
of participation in the proceedings, 
and so a questionnaire was deter- 
mined upon as a means for achieving 
this purpose. 





Several weeks were spent in devis- 
ing the questionnaire. The object was 
to obtain a cross-section of views 
concerning rights as currently held 
by readers of the American homo- 
phile press. It was hoped that the 
breadth and diversity of these views 
would act as a check upon hotheads 
or extremists of whatever persuasion 
who might turn up at the Midwinter 
sessions. 

A portion of the questionnaire was 
devoted to personal data, in order 
that some idea might be obtained as 
to what kinds of persons were giving 
these opinions. Participants were in- 
vited to write extensively if they 
found the pages of the questionnaire 
too restricted. This many of them did. 


As the questionnaires and the let- 
ters began coming in, and as the 
classroom work continued to hammer 
out what it was hoped would be effec- 
tive methods for arriving at some 
kind of results in January, it began 
to appear that the project would be a 
long-term one. It was seen to be a 
very big job, although there were 
those who optimistically hoped a 
‘completed “Bill” could emerge from 
the Midwinter sessions. 

However, the more the class wres- 
tled with such terms as liberty, rights, 
freedom, free-will and similar con- 
cepts, the more it came to recognize 
that some of the greatest thinkers 
of the past had long struggled to 
come to agreement about them and 
that it was highly unlikely that a 
three or four-day Midwinter Insti- 
tute could neatly wrap up final con- 
clusions on how to apply these con- 
cepts to the homosexual. 

By the time the Midwinter sessions 
convened there had been more than 
three hundred questionnaires and 
reams of accompanying letters re- 
ceived. These engrossing documents 
expressed every shade of attitude and 
opinion, of approval and disapproval, 
of personal experiences and of edu- 
cational levels. Of the first hundred 
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received, sixty three favored the idea 
of a “Bill of Rights” for the homo- 
sexual, twenty eight disclaimed the 
ability to express themselves on the 
subject, four were neutral, while five 
expressed outright opposition. 


And Then The Session Began 


Thursday evening, January 26, an 
attentive group took part in the final 
class of the first semester's “Homo- 
sexuality in History,” HS-210. The 
conditions prevailing in Sixth Cen- 
tury Byzantium which led up to the 
promulgation of the famous Pandects 
of Justinian were described. It was 
pointed out that these enactments 
have become the basis of virtually 
every restriction of the rights of 
homosexuals which has taken place 
in the Western world since that time. 

Friday was Workshop Day. Those 
in attendance engaged in a somewhat 
helter-skelter scanning of the letters 
and the questionnaires. They were 
directed to make suitable selections 
of these to be presented on the fol- 
lowing days to the five Drafting Com- 
mittees as guides to their working on 
various aspects of the “Bill.” 

However, the sheer number of the 
documents involved, as well as the 
fascinating diversity of their con- 
tents, almost bogged down the Work- 
shop group. This practical considera- 
tion would indicate that some other 
method of doing that particular as- 
signment might have been preferable. 
Also, the number of those able to be 
in attendance on Friday was not suf- 
ficient to make them effective re- 
porters later to each of the five Draft- 
ing Committees concerning the basic 
trends indicated by the question- 
naires. 

This resulted in the entirely incor- 
rect statement being made at various 
times throughout the sessions to.the 
effect that it appeared the majority 
of those replying were opposed to 
such a “Bill.” As the figures cited 
above indicate, this was overwhelm- 





ingly not true. 

True or false, the dissenters and 
counter-dissenters were unabashed. 
Sparks flew in all directions and 
smoke curled out from the doorway 
of each Drafting Committee-room. 
Continuous pressures were exerted 
to change the program, to revise its 
title and generally to alter the pro- 
ceedings. 

While readily conceding the val- 
ues in healthy controversy and 
that dissenters too have “rights” 
(although this was the word that 
was so obnoxious to many, there 
were some present who felt this 
continued behavior to be in ex- 
tremely bad taste. They asked them- 
selves what the reaction might have 
been had guests at the Daughters of 
Bilitis Convention last May risen 
from the floor to demand heatedly 
that the program be changed more 
to their liking. 

Thoughtful observers at the time, 
and since then, have tried to under- 
stand what causes might underlie 
the sincere opposition of most of 
the women attending, as expressed 
by President Bell’s “manifesto” 
printed on a following page, and 
Editor Del Martin’s “How Far Out 
Can We Go?” (THE LADDER, 
January. 1961) in which she argued 
that ONE’s 1961 Midwinter Insti- 
tute was “‘likely to set the homo- 
phile movement back into oblivion 

. and would leave us wide open 
as a target of ridicule from those 
who already dislike us. . .” 

Was it. as some suggested, that 
the Daughters of Bilitis, its member- 
ship restricted exclusively to women, 
was so narrowly focussed an_ in- 
sroup that its members could not 
be expected to understandingly con- 
cern themselves with the general 
problem of homosexuality? 


Or was it that lesbians, by virtue 
of their own infrequent personal 
contact with the brutal realities of 
the denial of rights the male homo- 


sexual so continually experiences. 
were but a step ahead of heterosex- 
uals in their comprehension of what 
the problems are? 

Was it, even, that lesbians have 
been so brain-washed by the circum- 
stances of their own favored social 
and legal status that they would re- 
sist to the hilt their brother-homo- 
sexuals’ efforts for betterment, fear- 
ing lest some disturbance of the 
status quo might endanger their own 
relatively peaceful pursuits? 

That these, and many other ques- 
tions were raised would seem to evi- 
dence that homosexuals, both male 
and female, still understand neither 
themselves very well nor the larger 
society to which they must somehow 
accommodate themselves; also, that a 
single Midwinter Institute, a single 
‘“eroup-participation project in homo- 
phile education” could do little more 
than raise some of the important 
questions and bring them out into 
plain view. 


What, Then, Was Accomplished? 


It has been asked what results 
were achieved and why there were 
but seventy persons registered, as 
against one hundred and thirty the 
previous year. Did this reflect gen- 
eral opposition to the idea _ of 
“rights,” as some believed? Was it, as 
others suggested, that homosexuals 
are too lazy to do their own thinking 
and would prefer to sit listening to 
panels of “experts” telling them what 
to think? Or. was it the Recession? 

Dr. Evelyn Hooker, psychologist 
and one of the Annual Banquet 
speakers, raised the possibility that 
homosexuals may be so conditioned 
by fear as to shy away from consid- 
eration of rights for themselves, even 
to doubt their own ability to deal 
with such a topic. 

Another banquet speaker, Hal Call, 
Editor, The MATTACHINE  RE- 
VIEW, pointed out that the Midwin- 


ter sessions had revealed, if nothing 





else, an alignment of positions among 
the American homophile groups, with 
ONE being the most “far out,” the 
Daughters of Bilitis being the most 
cautiously conservative and the Mat- 
tachine Society standing somewhere 
in between. 


Those at ONE, in reviewing the 
entire affair find themselves still, like 
Goethe, asking for “more light.” 
They also find themselves more viv- 
idly aware than ever before of the 
need for education among the homo- 
phile public, meaning by that, the 
need by us all for specific education 
concerning homosexuality and all of 
the social and personal problems 


found revolving in confusion around 


that topic. 

For it was an unhappy experience, 
even an embarrassing one, to watch 
the unedifying spectacle of well- 
meaning and intelligent individuals 
as they floundered through a mass of 
non sequiturs and semantic confu- 
sions during the sessions, apparently 
quite unaware of the rich heritage 
that great thinkers of the past have 
left us concerning rights, and of how 
applicable much of this would have 
been to the assignments in hand. 

Most of us, unfortunately, have 
yet to acknowledge that the mere ven- 
tilating of opinions, beliefs, personal 
experiences, conjectures and _ hopes 
have little significant meaning until 
subjected to the discipline of care- 
fully-planned and systematic study. 
Most of us appear not to be ready 
yet to undertake so laborious a task. 
Most of us, unfortunately, still find 
ourselves unable or unwilling to 
think of homosexuality in serious 
terms, or even as being a_ topic 
worthy of our time and energy. 


So What Comes Next? 
There is much remaining to be 
done before the texts produced by 
the five Drafting Committees would 
be apt to mean much in print to 
those who did not attend the Midwin- 


ter sessions. The class in Homophile 
Education is already busy at work 
continuing its careful tabulating of 
the questionnaires, a formidable task. 
It is also trying faithfully to make an 
impartial evaluation of the attitudes 
towards rights the many _letter- 
writers have expressed. 


Those in the class have the some- 
what unnerving feeling of being, like 
the Lilliputians, witnesses at the slow 
awakening of some great prostrate 
Gulliver, long asleep and still tied to 
earth by every hair of his head, yet 
inexorably and irrevocably arousing 
himself, evaluating the strength of 
his tormentors, testing his fetters and 
about to burst loose from his bonds. 


It is a sobering experience. almost 
alarming in its implications. but vi- 
brant with the pulsating challenges 
it presents. Small wonder then that 
some have quailed before the pros- 
pect, or have been unwilling to turn 
their eyes toward it. 


And so we pause, as the curtain 
goes slowly down on a brief Midwin- 
ter prologue which has but sketched 
the outlines of that great, and as yet 
unwritten, drama-cycle which is sure 
to follow later on. For, is it to be be- 
lieved that today’s Gulliver. the mil- 
lions of men and women whose lives 
each day are breathed in terms of 
“other love,” will forever suffer the 
Lilliputians to bind him and tortu- 
ously constrict his movements? Let 
the reader answer this for himself. 


Postscript 


Despite the amount of work in- 
volved in the tabulation of the ques- 
lionnaires it is desirable that even 
more of them be submitted. so that as 
large a sampling of attitudes as pos- 
sible may be had. Hence the ques- 
tionnaire is included again in this 
current issue of the Magazine. 


It is requested that those who have 
not already done so fill it out and re- 
turn to ONE Institute. Those who 
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wish to do so may indicate their 
names. [his would facilitate sending 
out further questions, if it should ap- 
pear later on that this was desirable. 
However. unsigned questionnaires 
will be used in all the tabulations 
without any discrimination because 
of that omission. Please indicate some 
response to every question. Blank 


spaces are hard to interpret. 

As the results of the research can 
be made available they will probably 
first be published in ONE Institute 
Quarterly. Later on it is possible 
that they might be brought together 
in the form of a book. There would 
appear to be enough material suitable 
for such a purpose. 


THE FEMININE 
VIEWPOINT 


An Official Statement 


Taye Bell, President 
Daughters of Bilitis 


The following verbatim text of 
their official position was read by 
Miss Bell at ONE’s seventh Annual 
Banquet, January 29. It presents the 
viewpoint of the majority of the 
women attending the Midwinter ses- 
sions, as well as that of the member- 
ship of the Daughters of Bilitis at 
large. Those wishing to read a fuller 
account of these views are referred 
to THE LADDER, March, 1961, and 
the Editorial, “Fear or Lack of 
Trust” by Miss Del Martin, which 
is followed by seventeen pages of 
reporting of the sessions themselves. 


by and about women 


This project was first presented to 
us via the mails in the form of a 
pamphlet entitled “Bill of Rights.” 
After first reading and discussing it, 
we said to ourselves, “Why?” Either 
these are rights we already have, or 
they are rights which cannot be asked. 
because to do so would be to demand 
that people have the attitudes we pre- 
scribe for them. One cannot demand 
or legislate attitudes. 

With the understanding that this 
project would be in accord with the 
majority present, we sent requests to 
our chapters for opinions on this “Bill 
of Rights.”” The concensus of almost 
all our members was the same: 
“Why?” The only rights we want are 
those given to us as a whole people 
under the United States Bill of Rights, 
not a bill that would represent only a 
small part of ourselves—a homosexual 
“Bill of Rights.” 

The members then asked several of 
us to represent them at this Institute. 
This we came here to do. Unfortu- 
nately, we now find that the program 
is not being run by a majority situa- 
tion. This first became readily appar- 
ent during the luncheon, when every- 
one who stood up to speak said that 
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his group was having a great deal of 
difhculty in functioning under the 
litle, “Bill of Rights.” And even 
though the majority wanted the title 
reworded to something more work- 
able, it was made quite clear that the 
title would stand. To find this true 
was quite a blow, to say the least. 


Originally we felt it to be an ex- 
tremely presumptuous thing even for 
representatives of three homophile or- 
ganizations to adopt a bill that. so 
titled, purports to be the wishes and 
thinking of all homosexuals. Then to 
find that even the representation of 
such a small minority of homosexuals 
as we have here has no voice. either, 
is to us beyond sanction. 

Not only are we beine asked to 
adopt a “Bill of Rights” demanding 
attitudes from society (which, coming 
from any other group we would cer- 
tainly laugh at as being for the most 
part impossible wants), but we are 
also being asked to adopt a bill whose 
use or final wording we have no juris- 
diction over. You are asking us to 
sign our reputation at the bottom of a 
blank contract. 

We realize there are questionnaires 
to be considered, but in the light of 
the difficulty of those here present in 
finding the same interpretation from 
questions asked, we cannot help but 
doubt their validity. 

We sincerely hope that when we 
meet again there can be more of one- 
ness in goals. But for the present | 
must state that, in our position of rep- 
resenting 110 members of the Daugh- 
ters of Bilitis, only if this “Bill” js 
changed to goals or aims can we ap- 
prove. 

If it remains in the form of a “Bi]] 
of Rights for Homosexuals.” not only 
do we here officially dissociate our- 
selves from it, but we feel it to be po- 
tentially an extremely dangerous act 
to the work which has been done and 
is being done to change public 
opinion. 


Jaye Bell, Daughters of Bilitis 
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JOHN, MOWING 


Down the tufty lawn-slope, John strides, 
Denim-legged and booted, shirt shed, 

Steers the champing motor with slim wrist, 
Spreads a clipped strip where his heel strikes. 


By the walk he twirls his tool, with a 
dance step, 


Turns to climb, without pause, in march time. 


The cyclone cellar swells by the pump, like 
a green boil. 


Three strides up, and a yank, and it’s 
John's fort. 


Leaps astride the stone door, lays about, 
The feigned foe leveled by the lone scout. 


Rides it down and swings south for more 


deeds, 
Steed alert for what lurks in slain weeds. 


Through the motor’'s clatter whistles John's 
Tune. 


From my porch | watch him finish, too soon. 


Pierre Foreau 





In the Shadow of the Lady’s Torch 
Dirk Vanden 


On certain evenings you remember. When the sky glows with that haunting 
yellow—long after the sun has gone down; when sounds are muted and seem 


far away. You need not even close your eyes—it is there as tangible as it 
ever was. It never did seem real. 


There is a vast coolness along the sidewalk beside the short, colorless 
cement wall which runs dipping and rising in easy solid waves along Central 
Park. As far as you can see along the sidewalk there are concrete benches 
and old men, and dogs and baby carriages, and tight indecent Levis, and 
icecream pushcarts, and tight indecent dresses, and tipped-over icecream cones 
that stand in sticky, shiny puddles on a sidewalk that won’t cool down till 
after midnight. You can smell the cool wetness from the little lake, hidden 
by a thick screen of dark trees and bushes. And there are children in the 
graveled playground, screaming higher and higher in the swings and gurgling 
into the water fountains. 

You hear them playing in the shadows, kids yelling “Run my sheepie. run! 
Red, green, orange .. .” and you think of children times and think, dear God! 
they're playing the pretend is real: too soon they'll discover they are at it 
backwards! 

You stand by the wall like you do almost every night. You’ve learned how 
it is here—like the game the kids are playing—a game for grown-ups, or those 
pretending they are grown-ups. It’s the same in every city. The rules vary 
because the playing fields are different. 

A man and his wife (you guess) walk by, and the woman has a little dog. 
You can see how much she loves that little dog. 


The guy is talking with his hands, like in those comic movies. “ “But what’s 
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it got to do with me’? I say. He says, ‘It has a great deal to do with you.’ 
A great deal, my ass! You know? And he blows that rotten cigar smoke in 
my face and I want like hell to tell him where to shove it, but I don’t. I say 
‘Okay, sir, okay.’ Just like a goodamn parrot. For ten years I say ‘Okay, okay. 
okay’, just like some parrot. And God! I hate myself! You know? Ten years!” 

The woman doesn't look at him. She says “Honey .. . let’s just walk. huh? 
I mean, it’s hot!” . , 

“Sure.” He walks. “But I’m fed up. you know?” 

ed up. you know: 

“Honey,” she says (and you can tell she means another word). “Every 
night! I mean, it’s old. It gets old, honey!” She gathers up that little dog 
and loves it. 

They pass. Other couples follow them; the conversation is the same: each 
pair a different chapter. 

You walk along and look and wait. Finally you go through the gate and 
down the path toward the rocks that stand like battleships beside the little lake, 
where there are kids and toy boats. You see the guy sitting on the bench: 
you see his eyes. You stop to light a cigarette, and look again, and you know 
for sure. You walk slowly to the water, hearing the kids laughing; you watch 
them, trying to keep from remembering. And then this little dark-haired kid 
comes up, with his big brown eyes wet with a sadness that rips you up inside. 

“Mister, will you get my boat?” 

“Sure, son. Sure. Which one?” 

He points to it and you feel like crying too. “It’s too far out, son.” 

“You can get it, Mister. I know you can! Please!” 

But you can’t reach it, and the kid just stands there looking at you. You 
feel the big balloon deflating. 

“Here,” a voice says, and the guy from the bench hands you a long stick.. 
You meet his eyes. 

You give the kid his boat and he forgets he ever spoke to you. 


“You watch,” the guy says, “he'll lose it again.” 
you nod your head. 

‘Nice night,” he says. 

You nod again and say, “Yes, I’d like a drink, too.” 
And you both laugh. 


The black pavement almost steams beside the park. As far as you can see 
there are cars, bunching along the streets, from one light to another, to another. 
to another. But when you cross the street at the intersection, walking toward 
the leaning mass of brownstones, the pavement parts into iron grillework and 
stairs where people gallop underground to where the tile is a dull ivory and 
there are hundreds of penny machines which spill little brown peanuts and 
juicy-fruit wrappers across the blackened platforms, and there are crayon and 
pencil and even lipstick dirty words encased in tile squares, and advertise- 
ments made lewd by amateurs, and cave-man pornographs, framed in tile like 
artwork. And people stand impatiently until the cold blasts of air announce the 
train from the dark tunnel, and the clatter sounds rush out, and then the light. 
and then the sliding, sighing doors, and then the herd. 


You sit there reading the laxative advertisement and wonder how they had 
the guts to print it. You say “You know, I like the subway. I hate taxis. | 
hate the smart-ass drivers. I hate the buses too. But I like the subway. 
I don’t know why.” 





He says, “I’m going to buy a car. Sometimes you need a car. I like to drive. 
Do you like movies?” 

“Sure.” 

“I like musicals, you know? In color, with lots of dancing . . . and stereo.” 

“I like the theatre,” you say. “Do you like plays? Or Philharmonic concerts? 

“Sometimes,” he says. “Not all the time. It all depends.” = 

“I know. Do you like martinis? I’ve got some vermouth if you like martinis. 
We can buy some gin.” 

“I like martinis made with vodka. I like them dry. I like vodka martinis 
better than gin martinis.” one 

When you come up from the subway, the sky, above the buildings, is like 
a mirror by a shower. Way high there is the dusky orange circle of a moon, 
and electric oval echoes of it all along the street. There are iron grilleworks 
and thick steps and dirty windows, and yellowed curtains that hang unmoving 
in the open windows, and you hear a man say “Honey...” and then a woman 
saying “Not now for Christ’s sake, Charlie!” And there are radios, and gun- 
shots and music, and loud voices. And you can smell the onions and the cabbage 
and the ground beef that old man Jergens had on special—three pounds for 
eighty-five. There are girls sitting on the steps, and men in undershirts, and 
children almost naked, and big fat women fanning themselves with confession 
magazines, and four black men standing by a car and laughing with that dark 
laughter. There are heavy steps that go up five times to a penciled sign that 
says No Peddlers! And beneath those steps, four shadowed ones go down and 
under. 

“I can never find the key,” you say because your hands are shaking. 

He says “Am I in your light?” 

And you say, “‘No,” because he is. “No... there!” 

You leave the windows open and you pull the shades and turn the dim lamp 

in the corner on. And then you look to see if he is watching you; he is. You 
feel you want to say “Hello” because it wasn’t said before. Instead you say 
“Well, how about that drink!” As though either of you wanted it—but that’s the 
way the game is played. The rules. And he says “Yes” on cue. 

You drink and wait and feel the warm sadness of it. 

You want to say “Please—what’s your name? Who are you really? I wish 
—QOh God! I wish I’d met you twenty years ago! I wish we’d grown up together, 
you and I, and gone to school, and learned each other then with long, long eve- 
nings talking.” And you want to say “Do you suppose that child with the boat 
was a real child with a real boat—or was he some guiding angel, some Fate 
directing traffic?” But instead you say “It sure is hot!” 


He looks at you above his martini glass and you know he’s thinking more 
than what he says. He says “Yes, it sure is.” 

You want to say “Please! Let’s talk awhile!” But there is no time for talking 
now. Not now. Now there are no words. Inside your brain are only feelings now, 
warm, tight, rushing, pleading, crying feelings. Somewhere are warm rains 
and warm rainclouds and a river starting with a single raindrop slipping down 
from leaf to leaf, and more, until a little brook is flowing through high trees 
and soft grass and across smooth stones and warm, and then there is a roaring 
sound, a throbbing sound, until the river fills the world, the universe, the end- 
less void of time, warm rushing into blackness. Please, God! Stop now! Please. 
And there’s a falling. Life drains and now you know what dying is. 

Night by night we die. 

The empty glasses sit there in dried rings on the cigarette-scarred table, and 


> 
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the radio is playing, and suddenly you laugh. He says “What?” But how can 
you explain? How can you tell him you had to laugh because it wasn’t funny? 
How do you explain a hurt too pure, too deep. and that you have to laugh 
to keep yourself from saying something else. 


You're sitting on the green frieze sofa with its shredding cushions and the 
holes and stains: but now you've known each other all your lives; you sit 
apart now, like old friends; like old friends leaving; like students graduating; 
like strangers. 

Just past the open window there are children shadows telling dirty jokes. 
Three boy shadows and a tomboy girl one. ; 


You can see his eyes are closed, as though he doesn’t want to look at you. 
And from the radio a woman’s voice is bedroom whispering about Firm- 
Form Brassieres and pantie-girdles. It sounds as though . . . 

“Why are we like this?” he asks. 

You say “I don’t know. I really don’t.” 

And he says “Have you read the books?” 

“Yes,” you say. 

“Do you believe in God?” 

“I... I don’t know,” you say. “Do you?” 

“Yes,” he says. “I think I do.” 

Two men are passing on the sidewalk. One says “What if she don’t like me?” 
And the other says “She'll like what you got. She likes it. You take my word. 
You'll enjoy her. You really will. Believe me.” 


An old truck rattles by—the grocery truck from old man Jergens’ place 
around the corner, squeaking like it always does. 

He stands up. “I’ve got to go. It’s late.” 

“Do you live close?” you say. 

“No. Thanks for the martini.” 

You laugh again, and he says “What?” again, and you say “You’re welcome.” 
He starts to go. 

“You get up this way often?” you ask quickly. 

“Sometimes,” he says. “I came to see my sister. She wasn’t home. Look, I'll 
see you, huh?” 

“Right,” you say, and help him pull the door—it always sticks. 

He pats your arm. “Thanks for the martini.” 


Another day, and again another, and the bumping people gallop up 
the subway stairs onto the sidewalks, and you pass up out from the cool tiled 
underground into another evening. All along the sidewalk by the park are con- 
crete benches and dogs and old men and baby carriages and ice cream 
pushcarts and tight indecent Levis and tight indecent dresses. And past the sub- 
way entrance the stone is painted grey and reaches up from the sidewalk to the 
first dirty window ledge, then edges out into a narrow shelf which runs unceas- 
ingly at the same useless height as far as you can see. The paint is thick and 
lumpy and the grey color has a liquid shine. 


You watch the traffic light and then hurry toward the wall; you try to slow 
yourself, looking casual, as you go through the gate and almost run along the 
path beside the rocks that look like battleships. The kids are still there, playing 
with their little boats. The bench is empty. 

Now, on certain evenings you remember, when the sky glows with that 
haunting yellow—when sounds are muted and seem far away. You need not 


even close your eyes.... 





[ first realized that | was homo- 
sexual almost at the same time that 
my sexual consciousness began to de- 
velop during puberty. | hardly was 
consciously aware of my sexual na- 
ture or the significance it would as- 
sume in my life. It was only grad- 
ually, by degrees, that I began to un- 
derstand that I was “different.”’ In 
the early years of mature physical 
life, those awkward years when one 
is not yet quite capable of mature 
emotional life, | was haunted by the 
soul-searching question “why” 
known to many homosexuals. I grad- 
ually became alienated inwardly 
from others and from life, although | 
tried to seem a part of things out- 
wardly. 

In my late teens I almost managed 
to convince myself that I was not 
really homosexual at all. But I could 
not, of course, explain my disinclina- 
tion toward a heterosexual life nor 
my inability to respond but faintly to 
the female of the species. On that 
point, I never had to deceive anyone, 
because they just assumed that I was 


attracted to such things. In my at- 
tempt to appear normal I mouthed 
the expected reactions even though 
my heart was not in it. I became 
aware, however, that my mouth- 
ings were often dangerously uncon- 
vincing, and so I became quiet, and, 
ironically, was frequently character- 
ized as the “shy but strong, silent 
type.” 

It became impossible for me _ to 
feel any real companionship for any- 
one. | was awkward and unbearably 
self-conscious with girls and often 
felt unable to give them the sort of 
companionship they expected of me. 
I was no more comfortable with 
boys, whose companionship I wanted 
so much. I was afraid that they would 
discover me and subject me to ridi- 
cule and abuse. I had firmly to deny 
every impulse to show warmth of 
feeling for anyone of them. I became 
almost a recluse at this point. School 
life was a dull, tedious routine. 
Dressing and undressing for Gym 
class and the required shower were 
always terrifying experiences for me: 
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PLEASE FILL OUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE and return promptly 
Your reply will be a help in the drafting of 
A HOMOSEXUAL BILL OF RIGHTS 


— — the theme for ONE’s Seventh Midwinter Institute, 
January 26—29, 1961 in Los Angeles. 


A WIDE RANGE OF VIEWS AND OPINIONS WILL SERVE TO 
MAKE THIS A TRULY REPRESENTATIVE DOCUMENT. ATTACH 
EXTRA PAGES IF YOU WISH TO EXPRESS YOUR IDEAS AT 
GREATER LENGTH. 


|. What general rights are now denied by: 


a. Current religious attitudes. 


b. Social attitudes 


c. Legal codes 


d. Scientific theories 


‘Il. Are laws being widely enforced by ‘‘extra-legal’’ ee 





[11. What limits should be placed upon public behavior of homosexuais” 


\V. What specific rights should homosexuals have? 


V. What form should the proposed “‘Bill’’ have? 


ee 


VI. How should it be used when completed? nn rn 


| 


(te me me 


Vil. Will you help to prepare + ot Somaeeuanpneer mera ini IA. Cs ene ee 


RR ee ee ee er oe ae 


VII1. Do you plan to attend the Midwinter Institute in Jornvary” 


— 
- 

’ 

piae: eae vole we eR 


|X. Have you a preference as to the work activity you wouid like 4 
during the sessions? | 
| 


ee eS ee ee ee 


CONCERNING THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS... 


In documenting the Institute’s work it will help to know something 
about the persons who favor particular approaches to such a ‘‘Bill.’’ 
Answers to the following questions are optional and will be used for 
tabulations only. No identification will be made between personal 
data submitted and the attitudes expressed other than for statistical 
purposes. 





Li EF NPUTTT] TTT PETE TTT TTT PTT TTT 


Female Heterosexually married 
piconet ead A DOES cakebieticdiencionn ie LIV ORCOG ek 
Homosexually married 


Previous such connections 


Your Education: Grammar school: 
College... ..__— Degrees 
specialization 


“resent Employment (type) 


How Long —_____- Previous Employment (type) 


How long 


De you rent.__________Own your own home ______ How long have you 
livec there ________— How long at former address 
To describe the economic status of those replying, what is your monthly 
Present state of your health 
‘er had serious illness SSDS ——S— Whaat 

‘e you ever been under a psychiatrist’s or psychoanalyst’s care 
How long In a mental institution ___-___ How long 
Do you smoke ____ Hass drinking ever been a problem. 
In what way. 


Are you active in homophile work How long 


In Civic or Philanthropic work ————-. Which 





Professional groups 

Are you active in church work —_______How long. 

Has religion been a problem 

Are you interested in sports __________ Politics 

Roe weeg SS ae arming 

Pate Literature 

Music Fe es oe A ee, 2 eee ey ee 

Other 

Do you ever buy physique photos.____——S—SM Moderately 
tI a ee ee ee eee 
Would you like homosexual pen pals 

How often do you have sex______——S———sids ‘this adequate 
ls sex a problem to you 

Do you consider yourself effeminate (males) 

Do you consider yourself masculine (females) 

How do others regard you _______ What role do you prefer 


Have you ever been arrested for homosexual activity ___ Convicted 


Served time._______ How long Have you ever been blackmailed_ 


Beaten up _________ How Often —_______ Robbed 


One 


232 south hill street los angeles 12, california 
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the only classes [ ever cut through- 
out my schooling were Gym. 

In my early twenties I began to 
realize that my unhappiness was 
partly of my own making. Apparently 
I did not really understand myself. I 
had no moral, religious, or philo- 
sophical concepts, except those geared 
to a heterosexual society, to guide 
me, This only increased my loneliness. 
Then I began, very slowly at first 
and not without pain, to accept my- 
self and my homosexuality. But how 
was | to evaluate this fact? Was I 
really indecent, lewd, immoral? Such 
an assessment was hard to accept. 
I knew it must be untrue. I could not 
believe that impulses and_ desires 
which were so sincerely motivated, 
so right and so natural for me, could 
be wrong or improper. This realiza- 
tion only left me with the feeling 
that was a social outcast unjustly 
cramped and forced into an unnatu- 
ral mold for me by a hostile society. 
And I was resentful of it. 

It was during this period that | 
was sometimes approached in public 
places, as every man occasionally is, 
and these incidents were great trials 
for me. One part of me urged accept- 
ance of these offers, while another 
part repelled such advances. The 
latter part always won out. I began to 
wonder “what sort of paradox am [?” 


In school I met a young man for 
whom I felt no particular like or dis- 
like. We went to his room one night to 
do homework, or at least I naively be- 
lieved this was our purpose. After we 
were there a while he made an open 
proposal and told me he loved me. | 
knew this wasn’t true. But I forced 
myself to accept his offer to spend 
the night—a bleak, disappointing 
night. [ was numb, unfeeling and 
unresponsive. I went away in the 
very depths of frustration, wondering 
if I were capable of any sort of sexual 
life. This had been my first sexual 
experience. The young man tried to 
get in touch with me again later; he 


even came to my house, much to my 
embarrassment. When I refused to 
have anything more to do with him 
(I realize now that I was unfeeling) 
he spitefully told everyone the de- 
tails of the evening we had _ spent 
together. I lied and denied every 
particle of his story. Fortunately most 
people believed me and I was spared 
what could have been a bad experi- 
ence. 

The experience made me resolve 
not to become involved with anyone 
after that. I imagined a homosexual 
life as one where discretion was not 
possible—a tawdry, abandoned life 
for which one must sacrifice every 
hope of social acceptance and under- 
standing. I had no intention of living 
such a life. 

This was my attitude when I en- 
tered the army for a two-year stretch. 
I shall always value those years as 
the most enlightening and refreshing 
of my life. Through military train- 
ing I came to accept myself as a man 
not only physically but emotionally 
and mentally as well. For the first 
time | understood that it is possible 
to be masculine and homosexual at 
the same time. I no longer felt myself 
to be of some queer middle-breed or 
mistake of nature, incapable of de- 
serving or of finding a place in the 
world. 

It was a step forward in my adjust- 
ment and in my search for a creative 
life. But still I suffered from unbear- 
able anxiety. I sought the advice of 
a psychiatrist. I took his “treatment” 
for about a year and a half. The ex- 
perience was strengthening, but in the 
final analysis he only helped me ac- 
cept, a little more fully perhaps, what 
I already knew. I was homosexual. 
He suggested that I might try a het- 
erosexual experience. I never did find 
the strength to do it. 


I still suffered from anxiety. I 
found myself at home talking to fam- 
ily and friends pretending to be one 
of them, while inside I knew differ- 
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ently. I sometimes sat literally in a 
cold sweat. 

When I was in my middle twen- 
ties I met a young man to whom | 
took an instant liking. I immediately 
felt that he accepted and understood 
me more than anyone I had ever 
known: It wasn’t long until I real- 
ized that I loved him. It was not the 
frenetic infatuation that I had often 
felt for other men (who never knew 
my feelings) but a quiet, patient love. 
In our numerous conversations we 
often discussed homosexuality, and | 
began to realize that although he did 
not hold homosexuals in contempt, he 
was not homosexual himself. It never 
occurred to me that he might be bi- 
sexual. 


It became necessary for me to move 
away from home for business reasons 
and to live in the city. But it was im- 
possible for me to pay the high city 
rent on my own. I told my friend this 
and to my surprise and pleasure he 
told me that he also intended to move 
to the city since his place of business 
was changing its location. We ar- 
ranged to share our rooms and ex- 
penses. It was purely an arrangement 
of convenience. 

After we had been living together 
for a short while I saw that there was 
reason to hope that his feelings for 
me were more than just friendly. But 
I dared not reveal my feelings for him 
or my desire to share myself fully 
with him. I was afraid that I might be 
misleading myself with wishful think- 
ing. Suppose I made an advance to 
him? No, I could not bear to be re- 
jected. So I remained silent. 

One night we went to a party to- 
gether. My friend became rather af- 
fectionate toward a young lady pres- 
ent. My jealousy surprised me. It 
caught me off base, and I was hardly 
able to conceal it. No one knew what 
caused my sudden change in mood, 
but he understood. 

A few nights later he found the 
courage that | had been unable to 


muster. He simply put his hand in 
mine and said those words which | 
will never forget and which are the 
most personal of my life. We became 
lovers. That electric glow has never 
been quite lost between us even after 
the time we have spent together. 


I have found peace—the capacity 
to be comfortable in life. I no longer 
feel forced to assume a shape and 
attitude which is not mine although 
I do, naturally, feel the pressure of 
heterosexual social mores. I no longer 
suffer acute attacks of anxiety. 


My friend and I have since had 
our problems and crises, our angry 
moments and petty squabbles now 
and then; but we are as happy as any 
two people can hope to be with each 
other. Our companionship is sounder 
than many heterosexual marriages. 
But even our problems have a direc- 
tion and purpose. We are, as R. H. 
Crowther has said (December, 1956) 
“forging and bringing out from 
inner conditions of well-being and 
character” a sound basis for a con- 
structive and creatively rewarding 
homosexual life. We are learning a 
life which, I hope, will someday give 
us the knowledge and experience to 
suide other homosexuals who wish 
to be themselves, find a life with a 
companion, and unburden themselves 
of doubts, fears and loneliness. 


nh. F. 
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BOOKS 


Notices and reviews of books, ar- 
ticles, plays and poetry dealing with 
homosexuality and the sex variant. 
Readers are invited to send in re- 
views or printed matter for review. 


FORBIDDEN FREEDOM, By Ay- 
mer Roberts, Linden Press, 


London, 1960, 112 pp. 


This small book has grown out of 
the disappointment of forward-look- 
ing people with the failure of Parlia- 
ment to be moved to action by the 
Report of the Wolfenden Committee. 
To most students and readers of ONE, 
the situation is now well-known, but 
it may be useful to recall that this 
Committee was appointed by Parlia- 
ment on August 24th, 1954, to study 
homosexuality and prostitution with 
a view toward the revision of the laws 
relating to the two fields. After three 
years of conscientious objective, and 
scholarly endeavor, the Report was 
presented in 1957. A debate took 
place in the House of Lords on De- 
cember 5th and the Report gained 
strong support. The Lord Chancellor, 
however. made the following remark: 
“The Government does not think 
that the general sense of the com- 
munity was with the Committee.” 
After this remark, of course no ac- 
tion was taken by the Lords. A year 
later the Home Secretary opened a 
debate in the House of Commons on 
the Report with the following state- 
ment: “In my opinion education and 
time are needed to bring people along 
to understand the point of view of the 
Committee, viz., to alter the Law, 
not expressly to encourage or legalize 
such practices but to remove them 
like adultery and other sins from the 


realm of the law ... I hope the de- 
bate will do something to educate 
public opinion towards the type of re- 
form which may be generally ac- 
cepted.” Thus the inaction of the 
House of Lords was duplicated and 
the famous Report destined to gather 
dust on library shelves. 

The author states that the purpose 
of the book is “to offer a common 
sense, rational view rather than a lit- 
erary and professional thesis on a 
subject which has already received 
the attention of many distinguished 
minds of international authority.” 
About half of the book, “The Colo- 
nists of Juno,” is taken up with an 
imaginary correspondence between a 
young man and his uncle, the former 
about to colonize a new planet, Juno, 
and desirous of ideas concerning a 
new legal code for which he will be 
responsible, one which will deal with 
homosexual offenses. Shorter essays 
cover “Morality and the Law,” the 
distinction between crime and _ sin, 
“Sex, the Individual, and Society,” 
a Freudian interpretation, and _fin- 
ally, “The Debate in the House of 
Commons, November 26th, 1958,” 
wherein the actual arguments are 
listed with appropriate answers. 

While, as suggested above, there is 
little in the volume that would be new 
to students of the subject, even the 
Freudian interpretation of the rela- 
tion between the individual and so- 
ciety, the case for the homophile is 
presented clearly, intelligently, and 
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with a certain charm of style. One 
could but wish that it reach the au- 
dience for which it is obviously in- 
tended, those with good intentions, 
perhaps, but who are carried along 
by the conventional currents of ignor- 
ance, bias, and prejudice to sustain 
laws which are “at once cruel, sadis- 
tic, unreasonable, and unjust.” I fear 
that we have another case of the gos- 
pel being preached only to the saved. 
T.M.M. 


**A survey of the Treatment of the 
Homosexual in some plays,” 
by Roger Gellert. Page 29, En- 


core, No. 29, Vol. 8, No.1, Jan- 
uary-February 1961. London. 


Between several of the spokes of 
the large driving wheels of a loco- 
motive there is found a solid connec- 
tion. The purpose of this dead weight 
is to insure a smooth flow of motion 
from the forward impulses of the 
driving engine. I wonder whether 
every movement of social reform and 
progress is given stability from the 
seemingly inevitable opposition and 
setbacks which it encounters. The 
failure of Parliament to act on the 
Wolfenden Report, the upsurge of 
police harrassment of the Kreis 
group in Zurich and the continued 
unreasoning and unbalanced censor- 
ship of mail in the United States have 
been so discouraging just when a new 
forward movement seemed imminent. 
In sharp contrast to these negative 
points, the magazine Encore, which 
purports to be “the voice of vital 
theatre,” of London, publishes a sane 
and exceedingly well-balanced crit- 
ique of modern plays dealing with 
the homosexual theme, some directly 
and others merely as a secondary line 
of interest. 


The author’s first generalization 
holds that most dramatists dealing 
with the theme make it “social and 
tragic’ rather than “personal and 
comic, as it so often is.” It may be 
tolerated as an eccentricity or even a 


bhied 
; 


mild illness or neurosis but is rarely 
taken in stride in the modern world 
as it was by the Greeks. Judaism and 
Christianity gave the serio-tragic 
character which made it a “hell- 
bound evil.” The Elizabethan drama 
was the first to bring it to the surface 
in modern times, but with no consis- 
tency of approach. The Restoration 
dramatists treated homophiles some- 
what as a comic interlude. After two 
centuries of comparative silence, the 
modern era was opened in 1933 with 
Shairp’s The Green Bay Tree. After 
this historical introduction, the author 
of the article presents an analysis of 
a number of plays having homosex- 
uality either as a primary or a sec- 
ondary theme and presented after the 
Second World War up to our own 
time. He concludes a somewhat de- 
tailed consideration of the plays by 
saying that “no clean pattern emerges 
from the miscellany of variations on 
the homosexual theme.”” However, “at 
this stage of our knowledge, it is no 
longer enough to treat the homesex- 
ual merely as a pathetic invalid or an 
amusing grotesque.” A_ heartening 
example of a sensible approach is 
found in Miss Delaney’s A Taste of 
Honey. “The queer boy, Geoffrey, is 
presented as a person, not as a social 
issue, and Jo’s open-minded curi- 
osity . . . and realistic approach . . . 
accurately reflect the good, tolerant 
side of teenage morality.” “I hope 
we can go on from there and let some 
unsentimental light in on the tangle 
of irrational fears and preconcep- 
tions.”—"*‘As understanding of homo- 
sexuality increases, the comic poten- 
tialities will outweigh the tragic . . 

The comic side is just as real and 
important and may do even more 
good in clearing the air. Above all. 
what we need on the subject is not 
emotion so much as knowledge and 
reason. Ihe funniest and most mov- 
ing thing in the world, really, is 
truth.” While few of the plays pre- 


sent a satisfactory view of the sub- 
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ject, perhaps it is a mark of progress 
that they present the subject at all. At 
least the door is open for a rational 
consideration, certainly an advance 
over the situation when no considera- 
tion is permitted by complete silence. 


T.M.M. 
THE THIEF’S JOURNAL, by 


Jean Genet. Translated from 
the French by Bernard Frecht- 
man. The Olympia Press, 
Paris, 1954. (The Traveller’s 
Companion Series No. 78. 
paperback. ) 

This work takes its place as a classic 
in the world of homophile literature. 
It explains Genet’s tremendous literary 
reputation, something the English ver- 
sion of Gutter In The Sky authorized 


for open sale in this country (which 


version, | feel sure now, was horribly 
emasculated) certainly did not do for 
me. 

Superficially, this is a rambling 
first-person account of some periods 
from the life of a man unabashedly in 
love with evil: (italics added.) 

Treachery, theft and homosex- 
uality are the basic subjects of 
this book. There is a relationship 
among them which, though not 
always apparent, at least, so it 
seems to me, recognizes a kind of 
vascular exchange between my 
taste for betrayal and theft and 
my loves. 

Whether we like it or not, to him 
homosexuality is evil. Homophile mor- 
alists and value-makers will abhor this 
book (but will read it for the porno- 
sraphy) ! 

I am not so sure this is an immoral 
book. Andre Gide called Faulkner a 
protestant writer, using it in its origi- 
nal sense, that is, one who protests. 
When Faulkner wrote about “degen- 
erates,’ as, for instance, when he 
wrote of the impotent Popeye raping 
Temple with a corncob in Sanctuary, 
he was, in the Gidean sense, protest- 
ing against a world that had made his 


characters what they were, and he was 
not merely wallowing in sex and 
crime. And, as it turned out, Gide 
was right, though few agreed with 
him at the time. 

I think Genet is also a protestant 
writer. He may not be protesting 
against exactly the same things. Faulk- 
ner is a conventionally born and raised 
Southern Aristocrat (and evidently un- 
interested in homosexuality, for he has 
never even touched on it). Genet was 
an abandoned child, raised in poverty, 
and survived by his wits in orphan- 
ages, reformatories, prisons and slums 
(andis homosexual witha vengeance). 
But their literary worlds are amaz- 
ingly similar—the style, the violent 
and vicious lower class characters, the 
use of sex to shock, the macabre humor 
in grotesque situations, the weird re- 
ligious sense conveyed. All this is 
found, as an example, in the following 
scene, at the end of which Genet 
wishes to join in the swish’s protest 
against the world’s contempt: (italics 
added. ) 

Those whom one of their num- - 

bers called the Carolinas paraded 

to the site of a demolished street 
urinal. During the 1933 riots, the 
insurgents tore out one of the 
dirtiest, but most beloved pis- 
soirs. It was near the harbor and 
the barracks, and its sheet-iron 
had been corroded by the hot 
urine of thousands of soldiers. 

When its ultimate death was cer- 

tified, the Carolinas—not all but 

a solemnly chosen delegation 

—in shawls, mantillas, silk 

dresses and fitted jackets, 

went to the site to place a bunch 

of red roses tied together with a 

crape veil. lhe procession started 

from the Parallelo, crossed the 

Calle Sao Paolo and went down 

the Ramblas de Las Flores until it 

reached the statue of Columbus. 

The faggots were perhaps thirty 

in number, at eight o’clock, sun- 

rise. | saw them going by. I ac- 
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companied them from a distance. 
I knew that my place was in 
their midst, not because I was one 
of them, but because their shrill 
voices, their cries, their extrava- 
gant gestures had, it seemed to 
me, no other aim but to try to 
pierce the shell of the world’s 
contempt. 

Faulkner's style has been likened 
to viewing an old-time flickering sil- 
ent movie and with the reels not in 
sequence but all crazily mixed up. 
Genet even outdoes Faulkner in this 
respect. for with his (seemingly art- 
less) rambling first-person accounting 


he can abruptly jump from one thing 


to another only because writing one 
scene has reminded him of another 
through a similarity of words (and 
often not even with that connection). 
Take, for instance, the following pas- 
sage, pure magic, in which a tube of 
vaseline, from a sign of abjection, be- 
comes a shield, a secret grace, precious, 
then “unctuous.” from that to an oil 
lamp, then a night-light by a coffin— 
which recalls an old hag he once saw 
under a lamp-post he fancies his dead 
mother: 

I was dismayed when, one 
evening, while searching me after 
a raid—I am speaking of a scene 
which preceded the one with 
which this book begins—the as- 
tonished detective took from my 
pocket, among other things, a 
tube of vaseline. We dared joke 
about it since it contained men- 
tholated vaseline. The whole rec- 
ord-office, and I too at times, 
though painfully, writhed and 
laughed at the following: 

‘You take it in the nose?’ 

‘Watch out you don’t catch 
cold. You wouldn’t want to give 
your guy whooping-cough.’ 

I translate but lamely, in the 
language of a Paris hustler, the 
malicious irony of the vivid and 
venomous Spanish phrases. It 
concerns a tube of vaseline, one 


of whose ends was partially rolled 
up. Which amounts to saying that 
it had been put to use. Amidst the 
elegant objects taken from the 
pockets of the men who had been 
picked up in the raid, it was the 
very sign of abjection, of that 
which is concealed with the great- 
est of care, but yet the sign of a 
secret grace which was soon to - 
save me from contempt. When | 
was locked up in a cell, and as 
soonasI| had sufficiently regained 
my spirits to rise above the mis- 
fortune of my arrest, the image 
of the tube of vaseline never left 
me. The policemen had shown it 
to me victoriously, since they 
could thereby flourish their re- 
venge, their hatred, their con- 
tempt. But lo and behold! this 
dirty, wretched object whose pur- 
pose seemed to the world—to that 
concentrated delegation of the 
world which is the police and, 
above all, that particular oather- 
ing of Spanish police, smelling of 
garlic, sweat and oil, but pros- 
perous-looking, stout of muscle 
and strong in their moral assur- 
ance — utterly vile, became ex- 
tremely precious to me. Unlike 
many objects to which my tender- 
ness gives distinction, this one 
was not at all haloed; it lay on the 
table, a little grey ‘Teaden tube 
of vaseline. broken and livid, 
whose astonishing discreetness, 
and its essential correspondence 
with all the commonplace things 
in the record-office of a prison 
(the bench, the inkwell, the regu- 
lations, the scales, the odor), 
would, through the general indif- 
ference, have distressed me, had 
not the very content of the tube. 
perhaps because of its unctous 
character, by bringing to mind 
an oil lamp, made me think of a 
night-light beside a coffin. 

In describine it, | recreate the 
little object. but the following 
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image cuts in: beneath a lamp- 
post, in a street of the city where 
[ am writing, the pallid face of a 
little old woman, a round, flat lit- 
tle face, like the moon, very pale; 
I can not tell whether it was sad 
or hypocritical. She approached 
me, told me she was very poor and 
asked for a little money. The 
gentleness of this moon-fish face 
revealed to me at once that the 
old woman had just come out of 
prison. 

‘She’s a thief, I said to my- 
self. As I walked away from her, 
a kind of intense reverie, living 
deep within me and not at the 
edge of my mind, led me to think 
that it was perhaps my mother 
whom I had just met. I know 


nothing of her who abandoned 

me in the cradle, but I hoped that 

it was that old thief who begged 
at night. 

It is difficult to write of this wild, 
fierce book objectively because it af- 
fected me too deeply. It is the most 
obscene and filthy book I have ever 


read, yet it is also one of the most 
beautiful and honest books I have ever 


read. 
The passages I have quoted are rare 


ones fully quotable in print in the 


country. On the back cover of my 


copy is “Not To Be Sold in the U.S.A.” 


| would not recommend anyone hope- 


fully waiting for this book to clear our 


Customs, Post Office, or Court offi- 
clals. 


A. E. Smith 
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Everyone concerned about the place of homosexuality in present-day 
society should read the Quarterly regularly; a must for lawyers, doctors, 
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Official publication of ONE Institute, 
containing scholarly and technical arti- 
cles on socio-sexual topics, handled on 
a scale not possible for ONE?’s other 
publications. 


The latest findings of research con- 
cerning homosexuality, the briefs and 
court decisions that are remaking our 
legal codes today, reviews of technical 
books in the field, many other features. 
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and un-sensational publication as wide a distribution as possible. 


Subscription: $5 per year; $9 for two years; single copy $1.50 
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MORALITY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL, Rev. M. J. Buckley 


Skillful and systematic presentation of the official Roman Catholic view on homo- 
sexuality, supporting the less permissive attitude of the Church while calling for 
more understanding of a difficult subject. Introduction and imprimature by Arch- 


bishop of Liverpool. 


SEXUAL DEVIATIONS, London & Caprio 


Histories and case histories; the therapeutic and social aspects of sexual deviation. 
A good glossary of terms and a useful bibliography. 


THE SEXUAL OFFENDER AND HIS OFFENSES, Benjamin Karpman : 


The only comprehensive survey of all known phases and manifestations of Sexual 
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LYRICS FOR LESBIANS 


There was a young butch of Spokane 


Who fell for a cutie named Ann. 
When they clinched for a kiss, 
That astounded young miss, 


Said, “‘l much prefer you to a man!” 


A dyke in disguise at Tulane 

Tried her luck on the girls, but in vain. 
They could tell right away, 
Cuz she smelt of sachet 


Where her bright red pajamas had lain. 


Jacqueline Lawson 





THE CASE OF THE MAIL ORDER MINISTER 


Stiles Free on Bond 
After Innocence Plea 


Stiles Convicted | 


Young Ronnie Stiles of Sugar Creek, 

Pa. looked like a choir boy so he de- 

cided to become a minister. He sent 

< away for a mail order course and in 
Stiles Gets no time at all he had become the Rev- 
erend Ronald Stiles. Armed with his 

2 to AQ -Year diploma—or whatever mail order min- 


Term in Pen isters get—plus his good looks and his 


sift of gab, he set forth to make his 


mark in the world. 
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Somewhere along the way he met 
William Kutscher. Together they went 
to Cleveland. There Stiles established 
the Miracle Revival Center in an aban- 
doned movie theatre in the city’s 
teeming east-side Negro ghetto. 
Friend Kutscher was assistant pastor. 
Miracles were performed twice a week 
on regular schedule. The congrega- 
tion quickly grew to a thousand and 
more. The boys had it made. 


Then last October Stiles fired Kut- 
scher as assistant pastor and found a 
new friend. Kutscher went to the po- 
lice. He accused Stiles of “fake mir- 
acles,” and even more interestingly, 
of immoral acts with young teen-age 
boys. The sex charges were investi- 
gated—no one cared much about the 
fake miracles—and Stiles was indicted 
on 19 counts of sodomy. 


The counts involved six teen-age 
boys and William Kutscher. The boys 
were all sons of members of the con- 
gregation. The acts were alleged to 
have taken place in the family homes 
where Stiles sometimes stayed over- 
night. 

The six boys who admitted the acts 
were clamped into Juvenile Detention 
Home and held for two months as 
material witnesses. They were gener- 
ously allowed to go home for Christ- 
mas. 


At the trial, which took place in 
early January, hundreds of loyal mem- 
bers of Stiles’ congregation thronged 
the courtroom. Among his supporters 
were the parents of some of the “‘vic- 
tims”’. 

One by one the boys came to the 
stand and denied the acts they had pre- 
viously admitted. Reluctantly, Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Joseph Silbert, had 
to dismiss 17 of the 19 counts for lack 
of evidence. That left two counts, both 
involving accuser Kutscher himself. 
And guess who testified as to those two 
acts! 


The jury of nine women and three 
men took an hour and a half to find 


Stiles quilty. Snapped Judge Silbert: 
“It would have taken me two seconds.” 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
he molested those children,” the Judge 
told the jury, forgetting that no in- 
ference of guilt could be drawn con- 
cerning the counts which had not been 
tried. 

The sentence of one to twenty years 
on each count was mandatory under 
Ohio’s indeterminate sentence law. 
But the judge has discretion to decide 
whether the two terms shall run con- 
currently or consecutively. There 
wasn't much doubt which way Judge 
Silbert would decide. So Stiles goes 
to the penitentiary for from two to 
forty years. And it will be a long time 
before anybody dares to parole him. 

Meanwhile, back in the Juvenile De- 
tention Home, the boys, now being 
held on juvenile delinquency charges 
for perjury, told how Stiles had of- 
fered a thousand dollars to five of them 
and a new car to the sixth if they would 
deny the immoral acts. Thereupon, 
Stiles was brought back to court to 
face charges of witness tampering. 

The Stiles case is undoubtedly an 
unsavory one. But it provides some in- 
structive lessons. Stiles was not con- 
victed of any acts with children. Le- 
gally his only crimes were two acts 
with friend Kutscher who is 24 years 
old. 

Here then is an example of how sex 
laws, whether homosexual or hetero- 
sexual, can be manipulated for priv- 
ate purposes. Kutscher was a lover 
scorned. He wanted to hit back, to 
hurt the friend who had cast him 
aside. Certainly, he achieved the re- 
venge he sought. Stiles may well 
spend most of his life in prison. And 
Kutscher, who participated in exactly 
the same “crimes,” becomes almost a 
public benefactor. Perhaps no tears 
should be wasted on Stiles, but a few 
might be shed for you or me or any- 
one who might fall victim to the ma- 
nipulative misuse of sex laws. 


R. H. 
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Jackson. 
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“Lord Samuel and Lord Montagu,”—the poem 
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1958; August, 1959. Value, $1.50. 


Articles on religion and the homosexual, you and 
the law, short stories, poems and editorials of value 
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Two issues from each year, 1954 through 1958, 
none of them included in any of the groups above. 


Value, $3.25. 
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Under no circumstances do the Editors 
forward letters from readers to other 


persons nor do they answer corre- 


BLANCHE M. BAKER: AVE ATQUE VALE 


Aloha, Friends: 


| was deeply shocked to read of Dr Baker's 
death—truly a great loss in our world. Now, 
| am looking forward to ‘'Case History,’’ which 
should be helpful as well as interesting. 
Keep up your good work! 
Mr. E. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dear Friends: 


| think the help of Dr. Baker was of great 
value. Perhaps you might get some other psy- 
chiatrist or medical person who will continue 
the work in a liberal way. 

Enclosed are two letters, one about ‘“‘pen 
pal clubs’’ and one about my experience with 
the U. S. Customs office. 


Mr. G. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lambert: 


Sorry to hear that Dr. Baker will be unable 
to continue her “Toward Understanding’ 
articles. 

Comment is really needed on the articles 
(December, 1960) ‘Guilt and the Homo- 
sexual’ and ‘The Church and the Homo- 
sexual.’ Very rarely do you find two articles 
that give such an understanding of the inner 
working of the church, of the Bible and church 
history in conection with homosexuality. 

Many thanks to the Revs. Martin, Newman 
and Paget King. | hope they will continue to 
be so understanding of the homosexual on 
matters of the public and the church. 


Mr. C. 
Stamford, Connecticut 


THE HUNTER AND THE HUNTED 


Dear ONE: 


May | offer some answer to those who feel 
that the police are witch-hunting? Some do. 
True, but the majority don't. 

| have been a policeman for several years 


spondence making such requests. 


and at no time have | or my fellows ever 
arrested a homosexual for being a homo- 
sexual. | think we ought to realize that there 
are times when it is impossible for homos to 
act up in public just to be smart, or for swishy 
bitches to invade bars and think they have a 
right to do it. 

Of the bars closed up all were because of 
the patrons carrying-on too much. It is as dis- 
tressing to the quiet homo to see his favorite 
bar closed up because of a very low percent- 
age of the homos who feel that life is strictly 
for fun and good times, sex and another num- 
ber, instead of responsibility and putting sex 
in its place, just as other people are expected 
to do. 

When the homosexuals are wise enough to 
throw out the trouble-makers from their clubs, 
just as heterosexuals usually reject men chas- 
ing women from their parties, then maybe the 
police and nosey-minded parties would have 
no cause to object. 


This may be a free country, but it is never 
going to be so free that one can do anything 
he pleases. Others have to be considered too. 


| know of two men who are Gay and how 
long do you think they would last if the public 
found out what they were? Or myself? | 
wouldn't expect them to understand my way 
of living. However, | doubt if | would qualify 
for my job if | were the type that liked to 
swish and have wild times at the expense of 
my police duties. 


As long as |, or my men, or any other homo- 
sexual does not let his sex life control his 
social life there will never be any reason for 
any trouble to develop because of it. 


Mr. X. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Friends: 


| received a General Discharge from the 
U. S. Navy for ‘‘antisocial behavior,’’ and 
worked in Washington, D. C., for some time 
before returning to New York. Several times 
since then | have been questioned by military 
intelligence, the FBI and other agencies, want- 
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ing to know whether | knew various people, 
including the two who defected to Russia. 
| had never heard of any of the gentlemen 

named and even if | had | certainly would not 
cooperate. That's for sure! | am an advocate 
of civil liberties for all minorities. | believe 
we homosexuals must be tolerant and really 
democratic in our dairly life in contact with 
other people. 

Mr. A. 

New York, New York 


Dear ONE: 


A news report has revealed that the Amer- 
ican involved in the current Russian spy drama 
in England has been identified as Morris 
Cohen who had a record as a star football 
player on his Bronx high school team. 

Don't you agree from this that henceforth 
those with overt records as football-players 
should be regarded as security risks in gen- 
eral employment, especially in sensitive jobs? 


Noel |. Garde 
New York, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


There seems to be an unusual amount of 
harrassment going on these days around the 
Hollywood area both by uniformed policemen 
and plain-clothesmen. 

A friend of mine was recently stopped 
while engaged in a no more detrimental act 
than walking toward his home after getting 
off work. He was neatly dressed in suit, white 
shirt and tie. After identifying himself he was 
further delayed by a barrage of questions re- 
garding where he had been, where he was 
going, why he was taking this route, etc. 

Refusal to answer, | suppose, would have 
resulted in his having been taken to the police- 
station and held on ‘‘suspicion.'’ As it was, he 
supplied the answers and was finally allowed 
to go on his way. Does the citizen have any 
rights in this matter? It seems very apparent 
to me, from many different cases | have known 
and heard about, that the policeman has no 
responsibility whatever to the citizen he has 
taken in on suspicion to establish any reason- 
able foundation for that suspicion, or even to 
inform the citizen of what crime he is suspect. 


Mr. M. 
Hollywood, California 


Dear Friends: 


| think the hounding of homosexuals all 
over the so-called Christian world is the price 
we pay for being recognized. About forty 
years ago when | was young, everyone knew 
about sex deviations. They were the subject 
of the funniest smoking-room stories, but peo- 
ple thought they were just gay adventures. 
They didn't connect them with individuals. 

We all pretended to be more effeminate 
than we were to attract attention. Most 
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people thought we were harmless, amusing 
clowns. Frank Harris’ ‘Oscar Wilde and His 
Confessions’'’ was bootlegged at ten dollars a 
set, but it was considered as merely a delight- 
fully dirty story. 

When the ‘‘Well of Loneliness’’ and Kinsey's 
books became best sellers and all the smart- 
aleck newspaper columnists never lost a 
chance to mention homosexuals for the shock 
value people then began to realize that homo- 
sexuals are people. 

In the last ten years or so, in one city after 
another, mayors and police chiefs have made 
a big fuss about getting rid of all homosexuals 
because they thought it would please the elec- 
torate and draw attention away for their own 
ineffectualness. This is silly, because the elec- 
torate couldn't care less. Even women dont 
consider homosexuals any real competition. 
The really vicious Do-Gooders are those who 
are afraid of their own homosexual impulses. 


Mr. B. 
San Francisco, California 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Dear Sir: 


| always read your Magazine, though not 
personally interested in homosexuality. | used 
to be a social scientist and lecturer at 
University, and find more real thought and 
coming-to-grips with THE problem of our time 
—the proper relation between the individual 
and society—than in almost any other maga- 
zine with which | am acquainted. 

| know that you have read Lindner’s ‘‘Must 
You Conform?'’ Consciously or otherwise, you 
who publish ONE are certainly doing a good 
job of following his prescription for construc- 
tive rebellion (pp. 177-81). 

| am engaged in minor efforts of my 
own, with which you are probably totally 
unfamiliar, and | can honestly say that | wish 
| could feel | were making as constructive a 
contribution to society as you are doing— 
quite aside from the specific issue of homo- 
sexuality. 

Mr. J. 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Sirs: 


To some extent | agree with the letter from 
Mr. F. (February, 1961), although | have never 
gained the impression of which he speaks, 
namely, that the material in the Magazine 
tends ot encourage self-pity. At the same time, 
| do feel that our most profitable approach 
will be that of investigating every possible 
means of demanding our rights as citizens of 
a free country. 


I'm hoping that some concrete steps in this 
direction can result from the Midwinter Insti- 
tute. | think | speak for most, though, when | 
say that we do need leadership in this. It's 
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not lack of willingness to fight for our rights, 
but lack of organization that is our downfall. 


With the letter from Dr. G. in the same issue 
| heartily disagree. Of course he is entitled to 
his opinions, and they may have some merit. 
But there is plenty of justice for us within the 
Constitution of the U. S., and with a little co- 
ordination of effort | feel we can certainly 
have our rights without changing the whole 
system of government! 


I'm almost sorry you printed that letter. We 
already have enough problems without doing 
anything to give the public a chance to believe 
what already has been advanced by some: the 
notion that a homosexual is incapable of a 
normal quota of patriotism or loyalty to the 
government of his country. 


Mr. W. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hi: 

Hope your Midwinter Institute was a huge 
success and ‘‘upset the natives’’ from here to 
there, so that they'll know we're alive and 
kicking. Best of good luck and good wishes to 
all of you! 

Mr. L. 


Brooklyn, New York 


A PLEA FOR THE TRANSVESTITE 


Gentlemen: 


As one who regularly reads and enjoys the 
Magazine, may | request an article or articles 
on transvestites? | realize, as one myself, that 
we are not necessarily homosexual, although 
| am, but we are part of that great mass of 
humans scorned by much of society and, un- 
fortunately, sneered at by homophiles. 


Recently the newspapers carried the obit- 
vary of a fine man, Jay Brennan. | think it 
would be amiss to let his passing go un- 
noticed, if only by this letter. The obits men- 
tioned him as a one-time actor, but not a word 
about his being a fine female-impersonator 
and a great instructor. 


He taught me everything about female- 
impersonation. What little success | have had 
in nightclubs (nothing to compare with his 
has been due to his advice in how | should 
dress, walk, talk and think. | always remem- 
bered his advice when going on stage, ‘Think 
like a woman and you'll feel like one, then 
the audience will have the illusion that you 
are a woman.” Thank you for your considera- 
tion. 


Phyl Wallace 
New York, New York 


WHY NOT A SANE APPROACH 
TO HOMOPHILE PROBLEMS? 


MATTACHINE REVIEW—now in its sixth year of monthly publication— 
presents varied viewpoints of value to the homosexual seeking to know 
himself better. Keyed to an approach devoid of bias and prejudice, it 
regards homosexualism as a natural phenomenon to be understood and 
accepted. Each issue contains articles, some fiction and true experiences, 
review of books on the subject, sources of literature, letters from readers, 
news items of importance to homophile readers. Subscriptions mailed first 
class in plain envelope, $5 per year; single copies 50c. Published by 
Mattachine Society, Inc. 


mattachine REVIEW 


693 Mission Street San Francisco 5, Calif. 





DER KREIS/LE CERCLE 


Monthly magazine in German, a few pages in French, also 
in English. Liberally illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. Articles, stories, poetry. Oldest of homophile publi- 
cations. $11, first class. 1953-57 volumes available at $8. 


Postbox 547, Fraumunster, Zurich 22, Switzerland. 


ARCADIE 


Monthly magazine in French; literary and scien- 
tific, infrequent photos and drawings. $9. yearly. 


74 Boulevard de Reuilly, Paris, XII, France 


FOUNDATION INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR SEX EQUALITY 


NEWSLETTER, with reports from the ICSE, monthly in 
English. 


KURIER, German edition of the above, monthly. 


PRESS, a digest of news items from press reports, 
monthly in German. 


Subscriptions to each of the above, $10 per year. 
Postbox 1564, Amsterdam, Holland. 


STERLING AREA ANNOUNCEMENT 


Plans for expanding ONE's services overseas are moving rapidly 
ahead. Pending detailed announcement, please address all such corre- 
spondence and orders to ONE, Inc., 232 South Hill St., Los Angeles 12, 
California. BCM/LALO, our London Box, has been closed and mail so 


addressed may be lost. 
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